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“THE GUARDIAN,’ 2 vols. (1740). 
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‘THE SPECTATOR,’ 8 vols. (1757). 

All with woodcuts and “ Printed Jacob and 
Richard Tonson,” 8} x 5 in., bound leather, 
in good condition. Must be sold, offers to: 
Box 300, ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
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BINDING CASES for volume 147 (July- 
December, 1924), in blue cloth, are now ready 
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High Wycombe, Bucks, or from our London 
Office, 22, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. Price 
3s., postage 3d. 
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wark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, over which the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 1s. Pocket 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 
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liquid. 
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numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
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Letters for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 





HE Naples correspondent of The Times 

(June 2) sends a description of the 
bronze statue recently dug up at Pompeii in 
the atrium of a house in the Via dell’ Abbon- 
danza. It was found standing upright upon 
its circular bronze base; and though pressure 
of the voleanic lapilli upon it has fractured 
each of the legs no part is missing and 
restoration to its original state will be easy. 
It is said to be perfect in pose, profile and 
finish, and to retain the patina of the bronze 
undamaged after removal of the volcanic 


mould. No mark or lettering is anywhere 
upon it; it remains for closer study to 
assign it to a period. The character is 


archaic though it has not the well-known 
archaic smile. Professor Majuri is inclined 
to call it an Apollo, though it may be an 
ephebus, and believes it to be a very fine copy | 
of an original of the fifth century B.c. Four | 

| 





small bronzes on silver bases have also been | 
discovered and other treasures are expected | 
to be brought to light. Meanwhile, the state | 
of the Naples Museum, where these things | 
are housed, is causing the liveliest anxiety. 


E note in the Intermédiaire for the end 

of April two interesting correspondences. 
The first continues at some length the dis- 
cussion of the exact meaning of the state- 
ment that under the Ancien Régime the 
peasants ‘“‘ mangérent de l’herbe,’’ during 
which it has been sought to show that | 
“herbe” stands for ‘‘ herbes potagéres ” or | 
kitchen-garden vegetables. The principal | 
contributor on the subject in this number 
compares the state of the poor in the country- 
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places of England and of France in the old 
days not at all to the advantage of England. 
The second is a group of replies to a question 
on the origin of the phrase ‘ investir des 
capitaux,”’ saying that “‘ investir’’ has been 
taken straight from the English ‘‘ invest ’’?— 
““un véritable barbarisme,”’ complains one 
““trés usité car il répond & un 
besoin et exprime trés bien l’idée”’ says 
another, who goes on to remark, ‘‘ N’avons- 
nous pas forgé ‘ Reconsidérer une question ’ 
venant de l’anglais ‘ To reconsider.’ ”’ 


WE observe that an unofficial movement has 

been started among back bench members 
of the House of Commons to restrict the length 
of speeches. The debate on the Ministry of 
Pensions Vote last week took up seven hours, 
yet only fifteen members found a chance to 
speak. Two speakers presented the Ministry’s 
case during two and a half hours, another 
speaker occupied another hour, two others 
respectively 31 and 34 minutes. Many 
critics on the back benches were thus crowded 
out, and Conservative members, who found 
themselves compelled to vote against the 
Government had no chance of explaining why 
they did so. Changes on this point cannot 
but have some interesting effect on modern 
ideals of oratory. 


HE June Cornhill has a thrilling account 
of lion-hunting (‘ The Lions of the Masai 
Reserve’) which contains one or two inter- 
esting observations of the beast besides the 
narrative of hunting exploits. Thus, the 
Masai were anxious to help the hunters 
because their losses by lions had just then 
been very heavy, especially from _lionesses 
teaching their cubs to kill, who used to jump 
the enclosures and maim five or six beasts 
before they could be driven off. Waiting. to 
get lions at a kill, the writer found a lion 
and lioness, of whom the latter slipped away 
into the undergrowth obviously calling on 
her mate to follow. The sportsman was not 
altogether sorry to see the lioness go, for it 
was the lion he wanted; and, calculatin 
upon their usual ways he goes on to say: “‘I 
she had remained and I fired at him, I knew 
that in all probability she would immediately 


| charge the flash, while, on the other hand, 


if I fired first at her, he would probably slink 


| off into the bush.’’ 


HE Connoisseur for June has an interest- 
ing article on ‘“‘ papier maché”’ by Mr. 
George Dickinson which gives most attractive 
illustrations and a brief account of workers 
in this art. The writer begins by telling us 
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the traditional origin of true papier, which | liked best to sing, and also (in reverse order) 


was somebody’s way of utilising the quantity | the twelve they least liked to sing. 


of paper collected nightly at Paris by tearing 
down the public notices of the day. This 
was a product of the eighteenth century; and 
went out of use; but in 1830 a material was 
invented that was pupier, but not mdché— 
the material we know—which was found use- 
ful and became fashionable. Tea-trays and 
furniture made of it were at first called 
‘“paper ’’ furniture, and that name con- 
tinued to be used for sixty years in trade 
directories. It was a stupid-sounding in- 
expressive name, and the suggestion to use 
‘papier maché,’’ though technically incor- 
rect, was eagerly adopted. The decoration 
of ‘‘ papier maché”’ is what gives it its 
interest. The method best known is what is 
often supposed to be inlay of mother-o’-pearl, 
but, in fact, the shell used is the giant sea- 


snail, the nautilus, and it is not inlaid, but | 


applied. 
HE old ferry over the Cherwell in the 
Mesopotamia Walk at Oxford is to be 
done away with. It has become, said the 
Dean of Christ Church, in moving the decree 
which means its abolition, a source of trouble. 
Yet it will‘not pass without carrying regret. 
The decree accepted the offer of Mrs. Ellen 


Elizabeth Pope to bear the cost of building | 


a wooden bridge to take the place of the ferry. 


ABET’S ASH, Binley Road, was a famous 

landmark and boundary of the City of 
Coventry, which appears in many old writ- 
ings. The tree which now marks its site has 
been presented to Coventry by Mr. H. 
Whiteman, and an inscription has been 
approved for it, stating that it was grown 
from the stock of the ancient tree, and was 
given to the City to preserve the traditions 
of the spot and in memory of Alderman Wil- 
liam Hewitt, Mayor of Coventry 1922-24, 
who died during his Mayoralty. Another 
inscription to be put up in Coventry is on 


the Cook Street Gate, one of the twelve gates | 


in the city wall, built about the fifteenth 
century, which was presented to the city in 
1913 by Colonel Wyley. 
‘OR some weeks the Scotsman has been 
printing lively correspondence about the 
new Scotch Hymnary. In the paper for 
June 2, a ‘‘ Church of Scotland Teacher” 
gives the result of voting among the children 


of a Sunday School, as to what are their | 


favourite hymns. They were to write down 


in ‘‘ order of merit’ the twelve hymns they | 


One 
hundred and eighty-five papers were handed 
in from children ranging in age from eight 
to fifteen years. The four hymns liked best 
were (1) ‘‘ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult”: 


(2) ‘‘O worship the King, all glorious 
above’’; (3) ‘Christian, seek not yet 
repose ’’; (4), ‘‘ Courage, brother, do not 
stumble.’’? The four least liked, in order of 
demerit, were:—(1) ‘‘ We are but little 


children weak ’’ (much disliked by the boys); 
(2) ‘‘ Childhood’s years are passing o’er us”’; 
(3) ‘‘ There is a city bright ’’; (4) ‘ Lord, 
a little band and lowly.”’ 


THE Associations and Societies of Cumber- 

land and Westmorland which assembled 
in annual conference at Keswick on Whit- 
Monday supported heartily a motion that 
all written and printed matter of the Associ- 
ation should be in the dialect. The dialect 
was dying out, and this measure was designed 
to keep it alives 


NHE correspondent of the Jrish Times 
writing from Ely, Minnesota, reports the 
inysterious disappearance of Bass Lake, a 
sheet of water covering 500 acres. The fall 
of the water began last week, and has gone 
on so rapidly that scores of dead fish can now 
be seen in the mud. The cause of this 
remains unknown. It had been supposed 
that an old sluiceway between Bass Lake and 
Low Lake near by had given way; but then 
Low Lake should show added depth of water 
which it does not, or not enough for the 
occasion. Mining men say no additional 
water is observed in the underground pro- 
perties of the district. 


VHE Manchester Guardian of June 2 prints 
a lively description, by an ex-squadron 
leader of the Royal Air Force, of one’s sensa- 
tions when coming down in a parachute—an 
apparatus designed to save a pilot whose 
engine takes fire in the air. The only un- 
pleasant part of the experience is said to be 
falling through the first 150ft., when the 
parachute has not yet opened, and, after 
descending 50ft. one begins to fear it will not 
function. At last comes a tug on the cable 
round one’s waist; the parachute opens, and 


' the feeling then becomes delightful;. not a 
| feeling of falling, it is rather as if the ground 





rose slowly to meet one. Overhead the red 
and white parachute gives one a sense of 
security. On alighting one presses a clip 
and releases the parachute which collapses. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


“OR MONS, THE HILL.” 


]* the ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (1925) 
volume of ‘The New Shakespeare,’ the 
editors (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. 
J. Dover Wilson) quote the lines 77-83 in 

Act v, scene i—a scene which they consider 

to be a thorough revision in 1597 of the 1593 

version :— 

Armado. Arts-man, preambulate. We will 
be singled from the barbarous. . Do you 
not educate youth at the Charge-house on 
the top of the Mountain? 

Holofernes. Ov Mons, the hill. 

4rmado. At your sweet pleasure, for the 
Mountain. 


Holofernes. I do, sans question. 


And they comment : 


The words refer to nothing that goes before 
or that follows, or indeed to anything in the 
play. Yet they are pointed enough. The skir- 
inish of the two fantastics over ‘‘ mountain ” 
and “ mons” clearly underscores some point 
that the audience would take. It is lost to 
us; but can there be any doubt that A. & H. 
have stepped out of the fable for a moment to 
exchange a sentence or two of topical “ back- 
chat?” . The Quarto of 1598 prints 
“ Charge-house ” and “Mountain ”’ as if the 
words were emphatic, and the phrase is under- 
lined in ‘‘ Mons, the hill,” and in Armado’s 
repetition of “mountain.” On the other hand, 
Armado’s question is dramaticaly quite irre- 
levant. In a word, we believe that the allu- 
sion, which no one has been able to explain, 
is a_ topical one. re Charge-house : 
“N.E.D.,’ which quotes no other instance, 
explains as ‘“‘a house for the charge of youth, 
a boarding-school,”” which is merely deduced 
from the context. ‘The word might mean 
“parsonage” or “religious house” (v. 
“N.E.D.’ sb. 14). And Sir Israel Gollancz, in 
“The Temple Shakespeare ” edition of this | 
play, says: ‘“ Charge-house perhaps=Church- | 
house as pronounced by Armado.” 


It was, of course, an age of verbal quib- 
bling: for instance, Thomas Hill on the title- 
page of his book ‘The Proffitable Arte of | 
Gardening’ (1568) must needs translate him- | 
self into ‘‘ Didymus Mountain ’’! 


But forty years ago Percy M. Thornton, 
M.P., in his ‘Harrow School and its Sur- | 
roundings’ (p. 385) suggested that the | 
established place of teaching on Harrow Hill | 
—described in a deed of 1596 as ‘‘ the now | 
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School or Church MHouse’’—was in all 
probability Shakespeare’s charge-house on 
the mountain or hill of the above quotation. 
And Edward J. L. Scott of the British 
Museum MS. Department, who made a 
thorough investigation of the School archives, 
had little doubt that ‘‘ the Charge-house was 
the place where the Archbishops had carried 
on the village school in pre-Reformation 
times.’? At a manor court held in May, 
1475, mention is made of ‘‘ Le Church House, 
situate close beside the Churchyard of the 
Parish Church of Harrowhyll.’”? And this 
was probably ‘the House in ye Church- 
yard,’’ which was demolished in 1724. 


Thornton’s theory seems a plausible one ; 
for Harrow has been for many centuries a 
place of some importance. The place-name, 
in Latin Herga, is derived from O.E. Hearh 
(gen. Hearges; dat. Hearge) meaning a 
temple or sacred grove; and is first men- 
tioned in a grant of 767 by Offa, King of 
the Mercians, to Stidberht, ‘“‘ holy man and 
abbat.’’ The top of the hill may, then, have 
been a spot sacred from very early days and 
to more than one divinity. Byron, who 
celebrates in a well-known passage the Pan- 
theon of Agrippa as: 

Shrine of all saints and temple of all Gods, 

From Jove to Jesus—, 
might almost, had he known, have used 
similar words in describing the Ida of his 
boyhood, upon whose brow he first imbibed 
his passion for Rome and Hellas. But be 
that as it may, for upwards of 700 years, 
with a brief interval in Edward the Con- 
fessor’s reign, Harrow remained a Peculiar 
of the See of Canterbury; in other words, 
from Wulfred, in 825, until Cranmer, in 1545, 
surrendered to the Crown both the great 
Manor of Harrow and the subsidiary Rec- 
tory Manor (now the Grove): the Rectors 
being mesne tenants to the Archbishops. 
Since 1546 Christ Church, Oxford, has been 
the Lay Rector. Under 1445 it is recorded 
in the Rectory Manor Court Rolls that 


this year no profit fell to the Lord for the 
pannage of the pigs of the tenants in the 
Lord’s woods, and that the woods were griev- 
ously devastated by reason of the timber 


| having been felled for the building 


of the late Archbishop Chichele’s college at 


Oxford. One may see some of this oak to-day 
in the stall-work and misericordes of the 
beautiful. Chapel of All Souls. The loss of 
its two chief patrons, Primate and Rector, 
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must have been a great blow to the viliage 
community; and the school, which in all 
probability the archbishops would have seen 
fit to maintain from early times, must have 
languished. Two brothers, Richard and G. 
Roper, sons of one Richard Roper (to whom 
Henry VIII. had given the keeping of En- 
field Chace, Hyde Park, and Marylebone), 
the younger tells us, 

were sent to Harrow to schvol and 

there till we were almost men. Sir Ralph 
Sadler took order for all things there by 
Queen Mary’s appointment as long as she 
lived and after Queen Elizabeth for a time she 
gave order to bind my [four younger] bro- 
thers apprentices, and sent for us to the 
Court and said she would give us good places. 
but wee were put to be of her guard which I 
think killed my mother’s heart for shee would 
always say that my ffather was of a great 
stock, and little lookt for such places for his 
sonnes. I’ve often heard her say shee thought 
we fared the worss that Queen Mary was so 
kind to us... I had good means by her 
{his wife] while she lived, and it was all the 
good I gott by my mistress Queen Elizabeth, 
but indeed by her means I gott my wife (a 
widdow here by Bridgewater). 
And we have recorded the names of three 
scholars among the entries of Caius College, 
Cambridge. ‘‘ Richarde Gerarde, son of 
William Gerard, gent. [an original Govern- 
or of the later Free School], of Harrow 
Middlesex School, Harrow, 4 years, age 15, 
admitted scholar litt. grad. 4 Nov., 1567.” 
‘“‘William Greenhill, admitted in 1575 
after he had been at Trinity College 
for 3 years and 7 years at school at Harrow.” 
The last was probably the Governor of Lyon’s 
School, who was appointed on 3 January, 
1586, in succession to his father-in-law, 
Thomas Redding, deceased. John Stringe 
was also admitted in 1575, after 7 years at 
Harrow. 

But on 19 February, 1571-2, John Lyon—a 
wealthy yeoman of Preston (on the plain, 
east of the hill), which his family had 
possessed since 1393—obtained a _ Royal 
Charter; and in accordance with his inten- 
tion therein stated—‘‘Quandam _ scholam 
grammaticalem infra villam de Harrowe 
super Montem de novo erigere, creare, et in 
perpetuam  stabilare’’ — bequeathed his 
possessions to the Keepers and Governors of 
a Free Grammar School at Harrow. Lyon 
was childless, though whether he had ever 
had a son is a matter for conjecture; and 
Francis Bacon has reminded us_ that 


surely a man.shall see the noblest works 
and foundations have proceeded from childless 
men, which have sought to express the images 
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of their minds, when those of their body have 
failed. So the care of posterity is most in 
them that have no posterity. 

Now a Royal Charter was not obtained every 
day; and this one—framed on the model of 
the Charter granted on 13 May, 1550, for 
Sherborne, one of the first Schools refounded 
—-was probably obtained through the good 
offices of Gilbert Gerard, Elizabeth’s At- 
torney-General. In January, 1571, Gerard 
had received a letter of thanks from the 
Senate of Cambridge for his services in con- 
nexion with the passing of the Statute 13 
Eliz. c. 29, confirming the charters and 
privileges of the University, and for other 
services. Moreover, Gerard was Joint 
Treasurer of Gray’s Inn with Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who wrote rules for St. Alban’s 
Grammar School in 1559; and it is interest- 
ing to note that these regulations promul- 
gated by the Lord Keeper, were almost identi- 
cal with those made later by John Lyon. 
Gilbert Gerard received the honour of 
knighthood at Greenwich in 1579; and died 
in 1593. And, although his own principal 
seat was at Bromley in Staffordshire, his 
younger brother, William Gerard, lived at 
Flambards (now the Park) and occupied the 
most important position at Harrow since 
Cranmer had abdicated his manorial 
rights and conveyed them to an absentee. 
John Lyon, then, appointed as the original 
Governors of his School the two Gerards; 
John Page, of Wembley; Thomas Page, of 
Sudbury Court ; Thomas Redding, of Pinner, 
resident at Headstone; and Richard Edlyn, 
of Woodhall, Pinner. Headstone had been 
bought by the Archbishop (John Stratford) 
in 1344. Where exactly on the Hill the 
earlier archiepiscopal Manor House stood 
has not been determined. 


But although the Free School was in the 
air, and possibly for that very reason a sub- 
ject of discussion beyond the bounds of Har- 
row, a interregnum of thirty-six years 
elapsed between the granting of the Charter 
and the death of Joan, the founder’s widow, 
on 27 Aug., 1608, after which time the school- 
house was directed to be built. The western 
wing and centre of the present Old School was 
finished in 1615. Lyon himself had died in 
1592, but the income of his property re- 
mained in his wife’s possession until her 
death; and beyond that of the maintenance 
of thirty poor scholars (maintained by Lyon 
for 20 marks annually as the nucleus of his 
future School) any current expenses would 
seem to have been borne by the same volun- 
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tary contributions as had kept together the 


ancient church school, which doubtless had 
its habitation in the Church House. Norden, 
before Lyon’s death, had stated: ‘‘ There is 
a schoole at Harrow, as yet no free schoole, 
but intended, whereunto one John Lyon hath 
siven to-be employde after his decease £300, 
aid £30 per annum for a Master and £10 
for an Usher.”’ 

Lyon issued his Statutes on 18 Jan. 33 
Fliz.; wherein, inter alia, he constituted 
the Archbishop, Visitor of his School: thus 
preserving in part the old connexion between 
Canterbury and Harrow. Exhibitions of £5 
each were founded for poor scholars: two ap- 
propriated to ‘‘Gunvyle and Caius Colledge”’ 
at Cambridge; and two at Oxford at such 
College as by discretion of the Governors 
should be thonght best. Upon his brass in 
the parish church of St. Mary, Lyon’s 
beneficence is celebrated in founding a Gram- 
mar School, maintaining poor scholars at 
the Universities, repairing of highways, and 
performing other charitable deeds. Thorn- 
ton makes Dr. Caius a near neighbour of 
Lyon’s as a resident at Ruislip, and also re- 
minds us that he is one of the dramatis 
personae of the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
But Dr. John Venn, the historian of Caius 
College, once assured me that he could find 
no evidence connecting his Founder with 
Ruislip; and that here at least Thornton 
must have erred. And ‘‘Q,’’ in his edition 
of ‘The Merry Wives’ (1921), writes: 

But how did Shakespeare dare to employ, in 
the Queen’s own presence, the name of Caius 
for his invented figure of fun? We can only 
suggest that there was a French quack-doctor 
at Windsor in 1598: and that Shakespeare, 
caricaturing him to the life. by a most auda- 
cious stroke of metonymy, called him by the 
name of that revered predecessor whom _ he 
least resembled. We can make nothing of the 
attempts to identify him with Dr. John Caius 
(1510-73), co-founder of a very famous house 
of learning. There is nothing to connect him 
with the French doctor save an antipathy to 
Welshmen snegested in one of the College 
Statutes and long since corrected (no scholars 
to be elected who are “deaf, dumb, 
deformed, lame, confirmed invalids, or Welsh- 
men”). Cains was Court attendant to three 
sovereigns: Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth 
herself. But it is conceivable that the char- 
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bethan in texture. It would then be hyper- 


| critical to speculate upon the religious views 


of the French doctor: under Elizabeth he 
may be a Huguenot and ready to marry Anne 
Page at Eton; but under the fourth Harry 


he would have at any rate professed Catholi- 


cism, as did his English godfather in all sin- 
cerity throughout the changes and chances 
of the sixteenth century. Again, both of 
them were decidedly irascible in disposition. 
The real John Caius (Latinized form of Keys 
or Kees) refounded his house of education, 
Gonville Hall, as Gonville and Caius College 
in 1557; and in Jan., 1559, was reluctantly 
persuaded to accept the Mastership. He re- 
fused to receive a stipend of any kind; but 
soon found himself completely out of touch 
with the younger generation. He was 
Catholic ; they were Protestant: quarrels and 
expulsions were frequent. Indeed, his 
loyalty to the old religion led to his dismissal 
in 1568 from his post of royal physician. 
There is no doubt he was quick tempered and 
apt to demand too much from others less 
learned and less generous than himself; but 
nothing can excuse the authorized pillage of 
his rooms, and the destruction of a number 
of priceless Church ornaments therein by the 
Vice-Chancellor. Surely no other pious 
founder ever suffered so unparalleled an out- 
rage. Fuller tells us that when King James 
I. passed through the College, the Master 
presented him with a ‘ Caius de Antiquitate 
Cantebrigiae,’ fairly bound, to whom the 
King said, ‘‘ What should I do with this 
book? Give me rather ‘ Caius de Canibus.’ ” 
The British Solomon evidently preferred 
Natural History to Academical Fiction, 
albeit a little ungracious in the expression 
of such preference. And Shakespeare would 


' have agreed with his royal master; for there 


acter was intended as a caricature of the Eng- | 


lishman in an earlier draft of the play and 
that he was converted into a Frenchman tn 
a subsequent revision. 
Although Falstaff has 
Henry IV’s reign, and has wilted consider- 


strayed out of | 


ably on the journey, in wit at least if not | 


in circumference, the comedy is purely Eliza- | 


can be little doubt that both as sportsman 
and playright he had consulted the book, or 
rather the English translation by Abraham 
Fleming (1576) entitled ‘ Of Englishe Dogges, 
the diversities, the names, the natures, the 
properties.’ We have noted above instances 
of Harrow schoolboys who flourished not on!) 
before Lyon issued his Statutes, but even 
before he obtained his Charter, and went up 
from the Hill to Caius College. It seems 
possible, then, that the Gerards suggested to 
Lyon that he should continue the connexion 
with that College so auspiciously begun. 
A. R. Bavtey. 


St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


(To be concluded). 
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MILITIA COMMISSIONS Cu. CAVAN. 
(See exlvi. 353, 391, 431, 464; cxlvii. 151, 
298, 514; cxlviii. 58, 221, 291). 

AN asterisk denotes that biographical in- 

formation will be found below, in an 
alphabetical order. 

Having published the lists from the manu- 
script ‘ Book of Entries, Militia,’ lately in 
the Irish Record Office, and now of course 
destroyed, I conclude this series of articles 
with two short lists of promotions of a 
somewhat later date, taken from the Dublin 
Gazette. 

From the Dublin Gazette. 
Dublin Castle, 26 March, 1756. 
Promotions in Militia. 
Co. Cavan, 

or HorsE COMMANDED BY LorDbD 

Viscount LANESBOROUGH. 

Officers’ Names. Rank. In whose Troop. 


Rect. 


John Baker,* Gent., Cornet. Colonel’s. 
Robert Hume, Gent., Lieut. Maj. Cosby 
Nesbitt’s. 
Marshall Mee, Gent., Lieut. Capt. Geo. 
Leslie’s. 
James Hewett, Gent., Cornet. ditto. 
John Holiday, Gent., Qr. Mr. ditto. 
Hum. Jones, Gent., Lieut. . Capt. John 
Jones’s. 
Edward Reily, Gent., Lieut. Capt. Ben. 
Copeland’s 
John Jermyn, Gent,, Cornet. ditto. 
Robert Bredin,* Gent., Lieut. Capt. Thos. 
Burrows’. 


26 March, 1756. 


In the Independent Company of Foot com- 
manded by the Sovereign of Cavan for the 
time being. 

Charles Swindell, Gent., First Lieut. 

Richard Nesbit,* Gent., Sec. Lieut. 

Jos. Parr,* Gent., Ensign. 

In the Independent Company of Foot, com- 
manded by the Provost of Belturbet for the 
time being. 

James Cochran, Gent., Lieut. 

John Gumley, Gent., Ensign. 

* John Baxer, of Ashgrove, High Sheriff, 
1776, J.P. June 28, 1769 (son of John 
Baker), owned the lands of Derrycrinnell, in 
the parish of Drumlane, which had been in 
his family since 1616. He married, settle- 
ment April 30, 1760, Elizabeth, daughter 


of William Ley, of Leysborough, Co. Monag- 
han, 


by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
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Lucas, by the Hon. Alice Blayney, daughter 
of William, 6th Lord Blayney. He died, 
will dated Jan. 4, 1792, proved in the dio 
cese of Kilmore, Sept. 28, 1798, having had, 
with two daughters, Elinor and Elizabeth, 
two sons, viz, :—(1) John, of Ashgrove, High 
Sheriff 1802, married Sarah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Noble, of Donagh House, Co. Fer- 
managh, and had a family. (2) Robert, of 
Anna, Co. Cavan, married at Kilmore, Jan. 
22, 1812, Mary, daughter of Robert Bell 
Booth, of Drumcarbin, ('o. Cavan, and had 
at least three children, viz.:—John, Jane, 
wife of Andrew Bell, Drumkeel, Co. Cavan, 
and Elizabeth, wife of Moutray Erskine, of 
Cavan, junior. 

John Baker (husband of Mary, and father 
of William) obtained the lands of Derry- 
crinnell, June 1, 1616. (Chancery Inquisi- 
tion, Co. Cavan, taken at Belturbet, year 5 
of Charles 1). John Baker, of Derry- 
crinnell, was robbed in the rebellion of 1641. 
William Baker, of Derrycrinnell, Co. Cavan, 
Gent., had a consistorial licence Oct. 12, 1672, 
to marry Elizabeth Sherwin, of Dublin, 
widow, and married her at St. Peter’s, Dub- 
lin, Oct. 13. A later John Baker, of Derry- 
crinnell, died intestate, Kilmore administra- 
tion Feb. 9, 1738/9, leaving, by Rose his wife, 
five young children, William, John, Richard, 
Elizabeth, and Catharine. Richard was 
still living in 1792, date of his brother John’s 
will, see above. 

* Robert Brepin, of Ennismore, Co. Cavan, 
was elder son of Isaac Bredin (see Coote’s 
Koot, 1715), by his first wife. He married at 
tice Hill, Kilmore, Nov. 20, 1757, Clements, 
daughter of Samuel Hamilton, of Rice Hill, 


by Philippa, daughter of Thomas 
Wilks. He was buried at Kilmore, 
Feb. 19, 1772, and his widow married 


2nd, in 1773 (as his 2nd wife), Capt John 
Hassard, 64th Regt., of Toam and Ennis- 
more, and of Waterford, High Sheriff, Co. 
Cavan, 1778. She was buried at Kilmore 
May 21,1777. Her husband married 3rdly, 


in 1778, Samuella, 2nd daughter of Francis’ 


Barker, of Grantstown, Co. Waterford, and 
died July, 1802, leaving issues by her. 

* Richard Nesprtr was no doubt the thi? 
son of Capt. William Nesbitt, of Drumalee, 
(see Newburgh’s Dragoons, 1727). An Ex- 
chequer Bill, Smith v. Burrowes, June 25, 
1765, states that he was then ‘‘ Lieutenant of 
Foot commanded by Colonel Watson.”’ He 
was Lieut. 63rd Foot Oct. 8, 1757, Capt. 
63rd Foot July 28, 1768, still serving 1774. 
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* Josiah Parr, of Man, was son of Ber- 
nard Parr. He married 1st, Nov. 29, 1738, 
Margaret Parry, who was born Sept. 28, 1719, 
and died July 22, 1762. He married 2nd, 
at. hilmore, Nov. 17, 1765, Elizabeth Weaver, 
widow (whose first husband seems to have 


been Henry Weaver, Registrar of the diocese | 


of Kilmore and Ardagh, who died at Kil- 
more, July, 1762). Josiah Parr died at 
Tully, near Cavan, December, 1766 (wrongly 
described as James in the Public Gazetteer, 
Dec. 20, 1766), will dated March 20, 1766, 
proved same year. His widow married 3rd, 
at Kilmore, August 23, 1774, James Stanley, 
of Port, Co. Leitrim. By his first wife 
Josiah Parr had three sons and four daugh- 
ters (of which family only three daughters 
survived him), viz. :—(1) Bernard, born Jan. 
18, 1741/2. (2) Thomas, born Nov. 5, 1748. 
(3) Josiah, born March 12, 1753. (1) Eliza- 
beth, born Nov. 5, 1739, married May 18, 
1765, Robert Erskine, of Cavan, and died 


July 27, 1802, ancestress of that family. (2) 
Jane, born May 31, 1744. (3) Leah, born 
Aug. 16, 1746, died February, 1815. (4) 


Anne, born Jan. 8, 1759, married Ralph 
Forster, of Dublin, second son of Thomas 
Forster, of Roristown, Co. Meath, and died 
Oct. 28, 1836. 

19 April, 1756. 

CAVAN. 

In a Regt. of Foot commanded by the Hon. 

Brinsley Butler. 

Officers. Rank. In whose Company. 
Thomas Ennis, Esq., Capt.-Lieut. Colonel’s. 
Wiliam Magrath, Gent., Lieut. L.C. Hon. 

Robert Butler’s. 
John Knipe,* Gent., Ensign. ditto. 
Nicholas Coyne,* Esq., Capt. 
Bedell Stanford,* Esq., Capt. 
William Maudsley, Gent., Ensign. Capt. 
Bedell Stanford’s. 
Robert Nugent, Esq., Capt. 
Robert Stanford, Gent., Lieut. Capt. 
Robert Nugent’s. 
James Norton, Gent., Ensign. ditto. 
Daniel Stanford, Gent.,* Lieut. Capt. G. 
Higginbotham’s. 
James Burrowes, Gent.,* Lieut. Capt. 
ts Ar. Newburgh’s. 
Thomas Reilly, Esq., Capt. 
Rev. James Cottingham, Chaplain. 


*. James Burrowes, younger brother of 
Thomas Burrowes, of Stradone, High 
Sheriff 1743, was second son of Robert Bur- 
rowes, by Ann Harris his wife. He married, 
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shortly before Dec. 8, 1750, Margery, daugh- 
ter of Major Thomas Nesbitt, M.P. (see 
Butler’s Ltorse, 1715), and by her, whose 
will, dated Oct. 21, 1805, was proved in the 
diocese of Kilmore, May 27, 1806, had at 
least three children, viz:—(1) James, Lieut. - 
Coionel in the Army in 1806. (1) Jane, 
bapt. at Kilmore, Jan. 6, 1754, married 
Feb., 1771, Dr. Robert Freeman, and died 
his widow at Cavan, will dated Nov. 7, 1823, 
proved Prerog, May 27, 1824. (2) Elinor, 
died unm. 1850, will dated Feb. 14, proved 
Prerog, March 3. Thomas Burrowes, of 
Stradone, and William Erskine, of Cavan, 
Ksqrs., Hxecutors. 

* Nicholas Coyne, of Clonoose, High 
Sheriff 1753, was son of John Coyne, of 
Lacken, Co. Westmeath (whose will, dated 
July 24, 1742, was proved Prerog. July 20, 
1752). Nicholas Coyne married Oct. 1755, 
Anne, daughter of Daniel Eccles, of Fintona, 
Co. Tyrone, High Sheriff Co. Tyrone 1720. 
She had ‘‘a Fortune of 8,000 l.’’ (Dublin 
Journal, Oct. 11-14, 1755). My. Coyne died 
s.p., will dated April 20, 1761, proved 
Prerog. Dec. 6, 1764. (Information from 
My. H. F. Reynolds). 

* John Kwyrpr, of Belturbet, Burgess of 
that Corporation Jan. 8, 1771, was probably 
son of George Knipe (see Coote’s Foot, 1727). 
He was certainly nephew of Norris Thompson 
(see Coote’s Foot, 1715). He died May, 
1788, will dated Sept. 11, 1786, proved 
Prerog. Dec. 2, 1788, having had, by Mar- 
garet his wife, six sons and three daughters 
(order of age uncertain), viz.:—(1) Rev. 
George, B.A., Rector of Castlerickard, dio- 
cese of Meath, 1784, married and had issue. 
He was murdered, April 30, 1797, by John 
Tuite, known as Captain Fearnaught, who 
was executed for the crime, July 27, 1799. 
(2) Samuel, of Belturbet, married, 1st, Isa- 


| bella, daughter of Isaac Bredin (see Coote’s 
' Foot, 1715), and formerly wife of Samuel 


and 2nd, Catherine, daughter of 


Swanzy ; 
(see Lord lLanesborough’s 


Marshall Mee 


| Horse, 1740), and died, will dated April 3, 


| Dorothea Williams, and died June 10, 1813. 





1802, proved Prerog. June 25, 1804 (father, 
by his 2nd wife, of George Marshall Knipe, 
of Frne Hill, Belturbet, High Sheriff 1831, 
who married at Monaghan, Dec. 20, 1812, 
Jane, eldest daughter of William Nixon, of 
Mullaghduff, Co. Fermanagh). (3) Rev. 
Thomas Frederick, M.A., Rector of Old- 
castle, Co. Meath, married Elizabeth Geale, 
and died May 19, 1834. (4) Francis. (5) 
Elliott, of Dublin, Attorney at law, married 
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(6) William. (1) Rosamond, married Feb. 
or March, 1768, William Scott, Lieut. 18th 
Dragoons. (2) Elizabeth, (3) Anne. 

* Bedell Howard Stanrory, of Carn, High 
Sheriff Co. Monaghan 1754, and Co. Cavan 
1768, J.P. Co. Cavan, was son of Capt. John 
Stanford (see Coote’s Foot, 1708), by Elinor 
French. He entered T.C.D. Aug. 16, 1738, 
dia not graduate, but matriculated at the 
University of Glasgow 1741, M.A. 1743. He 
married Klizabeth, daughter of John Jones, 
junior, of Belturbet, High Sheriff 1730 (see 
1708 list), and died s.p., in Dominick St., 
Dublin, March 11, 1776. She died 1798. 
He was, through his mother, a descendant 
of Bishop Bedell, and communicated to the 
publishers of the Dublin edition of Burnet’s 
Life of that prelate the story of the prayer 
murmured at the Bishop’s funeral by a 
Roman Catholic priest, ‘‘O sit anima mea 
cum Bedello.’’ 

* Daniel Sranrorp, of Dominick Street, 
Dublin, Attorney at law, was younger bro- 
ther of Bedell H. Stanford, above mentioned. 
He married, settlements dated Dec. 24 and 
25, 1759, Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Richardson, Rector of Magherafelt, 
Co. Derry, by Catherine Isabella, younger 
daughter of John Forster, of Tullaghan, Co. 
Monaghan, High Sheriff that Co. 1715, and 
Lieut.-Col. Monaghan Militia. He died 
Feb. 7, 1788, having had by her three sons 
and two daughters, viz.:—(1) John, of 
Carn, High Sheriff (o. Cavan 1789, Barrister 
at law, in Masonry Junior Grand Warden 
of Ireland 1790, inarried at Wexford Oct. 
22, 1784, Barbara, daughter of Major Loftus 
Cliffe, and died 1806, ancestor of the Stan- 
fords of Carn. (2) James. (3) Bedell. (1) 
Elinor, married, licence Dec. 9, 1796, Fran- 
cis Kastwood, of Killincoole, Co. Louth, High 
Sheriff Co. Louth 1804, and died April 26, 
1826. (2) Isabella, married at Wexford, 
April 23, 1789, John Brownrige, LL.D., Bar- 
rister at law. 

Note.—Thomas Nesbitt, Butler’s Horse 
(see cxlvi. 464, June 28, 1924) had by his 
second wife Jane Cosby, another son, Wil- 
liam Nesbitt, Lieut.-Colonel 47th Foot, for- 
merly 59th Foot, who married at Limerick, 


April 24, 1764, Joice, sister of Robert Leslie, , 


of Tarbert, Co. Kerry, dau. of Robert Leslie, 
and niece of the Right Rev. James Leslie, 
Bishop of Limerick (The Public Gazetteer, 
April 28, 1764): His parentage is proved by 
a letter written from London, Aug. 6, 1767, 
by Arnold Nesbitt, M.P., to Lord Towns- 


hend, Lord Lieutenant of Treland, ‘‘to re- 
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commend as one of “your Aid-de-Camps, my 
Brother, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Nesbitt, now on 
the Hstablishment of Ireland.’’ (Townshend 
Mss., letter now in the possession of the Rey. 
H. B. Swanzy). 

H. B. Swanzy. 





QUEEN CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA'S 


'CONFESSOR AND ‘ANGLIA NOTITIA’ 


}.DWARD CHAMBERLAYNE’S ‘ Angliae 
Notitia,’ a sort of ‘‘ Whitaker ”’ of the 
times, was first published in 1669. It is 
most valuable for the lists of Court officials 
set out on it. The “ first edition ”’ of Part 
i and also the ‘‘ second edition ’’ both ap- 
peared in 1669 and, on p. 296, the latter 
edition states that ‘‘ Father Antonio Fer- 
nandez is her Majesty’s Confessor.” 

The file of editions of this book to be seen 
at the British Museum appears to be com- 
plete, and in regard to that statement runs 
as follows :— 

‘* Third edition ’’ of ‘‘ Part I,’’ 1669 also, 
repeats the statement about the Queen’s con- 
fessor on p. 297. 

‘* Fourth edition’ of ‘‘ Part I”’ is dated 
1670 and repeats the statement on p. 312. 

The ‘‘ Second Part’’ of the book was first 
published, separately, in 1671. Except to 
notice the dates I am not interested in this 
second part which, henceforth; was published 
together with Part I. 

‘“‘ Fifth edition ’’ of 1671 contains both the 
‘‘ First’? and ‘‘ Second Parts.’’ On p. 210 
the ‘‘ first part ’’ notes the Queen’s Confessor 
as before. The ‘second part’’ bound up 
with this ‘‘ fifth edition’ of the “‘ first part” 
is noted the ‘‘ second edition’ on its title 
age. 

Then follow the following editions; ‘‘ The 
(tueen’s Confessor ’’ being the same in all :-- 

‘“‘ Sixth edition,’ 1672. Part II is “ the 
third edition.” 

‘* Seventh edition,’’ 1673. 
‘‘ the third edition.”’ 

‘‘Kighth edition,’ 1674. Part II now 
becomes ‘‘ the fifth edition.’ Evidently 
something is wrong about the numbering of 
the editions here. Part II should be “ the 
fourth.”’ ; 

‘Ninth edition,” 1676. Part IT is “ the 
sixth edition.” In this ‘‘ ninth edition,” 
which proves that the book was not al 
annual, Father Antonio Fernandez is still 
stated to be the Queen’s confessor. But, 
according to a letter printed in the fourth 
volume of Foley’s ‘ Records,’ dated May, 1674, 


Part II is still 
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“ Father Antony Fernandez, S.J.,”’ was 
recently dead. ‘ Angliae Notitia,’ therefore, 
was not up to date, tor— 

The ‘‘ Tenth edition’? of Part 1, 1677, 
still contains his name. Part II, bound up 
with this, is marked ‘‘ the Seventh edition.’’ 

I have been unable to find a copy of the 
eleventh edition of Part I in any library in 
London, and believe that the numbering of 
the editions at this time became erroneous, 
owing to the rush of printing caused by 
Oates’s ‘ Popish Plot.’ 

The ‘ Twelfth edition’’ of Part I, dated 
1679, with which is bound up ‘the ninth 
edition’? of Part TTI, still contains the asser- 
tion that Father Fernandez was the Queen’s 
Confessor. 

The thirteenth edition of the ‘ Notitia’ is 
also nowhere to be found, probably for the 
same reason noticed in the case of the missing 
eleventh edition. 

Lastly, the ‘‘ Fourteenth edition ’’ of Part 
I is dated 1682, the second part bound up 
with this being ‘‘ the eleventh edition.”” A 
loyal Lord Mayor and Sheriffs had been 
chosen, in 1681 and 1682 respectively, with the 
result that the juries were no longer packed 
by the sheriffs and the flood of seditious 
prints (newspapers in particular) had been 
ended. 

Thus, this edition of the ‘ Notitia’ is up 
to date and, for the first time, tells its readers 
that the Queen’s Confessor is ‘‘ Father 
Christoval del Rosario, a Dominican.’’ 

This Portuguese Dominican, therefore, evi- 
dently succeeded Father Antonio Fernandez 
in 1674. He had previously been noticed 
in ‘Angliae Notitia’ from 1669 downwards 
as one of the two Portuguese preachers 
attached to the Queen’s staff of priests. 

The Guildhall Library, London, contins 
avery good collection of the various ediuons 
of ‘Angliae Notiti-«’? and to these is appended 
a note, in the Printed Catalogue, pointing 
out that no copies of the 11th and 13th 
editions (of Part I) are known, and that the 
numbering of 12th and 14th in the editions 
of 1679 and 1682 is probably due to a printer’s 
error. They should have been 11th and 12th. 

If this is so, there can be no room for the 
thesis maintained by Mr. Pollock in his ‘ The 
Povish Plot’ to the effect that Sir E. Godfrey 
was murdered by the orders of a phantom 
Jesuit, misnamed by him, ‘‘ Lefévre, S. J., 
the Queen’s Confessor!” This is a fatal 
error. I think that the Guildhall Library 
Catalogue was compiled by the late Mr. 
Welch, a skilled ies 

J. G. Mupprman. 
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_ POMEGR. AN ATE, — In Gubernatis’s ‘ La 
Mythologie des Plantes,’ Paris, 1822, pp. 
167-168, it is said that 
The great number of seeds which the fruit of 
the pomegranate contains has caused it to be- 
come the symbol of tecundity, generation, and 
wealth . ... Someone opines that the fruit 
given by Eve to Adam, and by Paris to Venus, 
was not an apple, but was a pomegranate, and 
that nearly always where the former fruit is 
mentioned in myths and popular usages relat- 
ing to inarriage, the latter one has to be un- 
derstood. In Turkey—but this usage must 
have been of Hellenic origin—the bride throws 
a pomegranate on the ground, and from the 
number of seeds which come out of the broken 
fruit judges of the number of her future issues. 
And in Folkard’s ‘ Plant Lore, Legends 
and Lyrics,’ London, 1884, p. 500, it is sug- 
gested that the pomegranate was made sacred 


to Juno, the patroness of marriage and riches, 


because of its great number of seeds. 

The following excerpt attests this attribu- 
tion of fecundity and generation to the pome- 
granate to have once at least, sporadically 
occurred to the Chinese mind: ‘* Yen-tsung, 
the King of Ngan-ting of the Northern Tsi 
dynasty, took for wife a daughter of Li Tsu- 
shau. One day his father, the emperor Hau- 
ti, went and feasted in Li’s house, when the 
mother of his new daughter-in-law presented 
his majesty with two pomegranates. The 
emperor asked his attendant what had been 
meant thereby ; but finding them all unready 
to puzzle out the mystery, he threw the fruits 
on the ground; then Wei Shau (a famous 
historian, 6th cent., a.p.) told him that, as 
his son had been recently married the mother 
of the new wife wished the happy pair to 
give birth to as multitudinous children as 
the seeds in the loculi of those pomegranates. 
The emperor was greatly pleased with this 
solution, bid him pick them up, and rewardel 
him with two rolls of fine brocade.’’—I. i. 
Peh-yoh, ‘ Peh-tsi-shu,’ 7th cent. a.D. sub. 
tit. * Wei-Shau.’ 

Oso ¥ ALCANFORADA. 

FAME HAS NO PRESENT: POPU- 

LARITY NO FUTURE.”’—Sir Squire 
Bancroft, in his ‘ Empty Chairs,’ at p. 67, 
mentions this as a saying of Lord James of 
Hereford. Claudian had written (‘ Bell. 
Gild.,’ 385) ‘‘ Minuit praesentia famam;”’ 
but by famam meant reputation rather than 
fame, and by praesentita presence, not the 
present. 


Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


iii CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, 1660.—There 

are various copies extant of the edition 
of the Holy Bible printed in 1660 at Cam- 
bridge by ‘John Field, printer to the Uni- 
versitie, and illustrated with Chorographical 
sculps of J. Ogilby.”’ 

In Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographical Manual’ 
(1834) this edition is said to be ‘‘an un- 
rivalled specimen of the Press of the time.” 
lt was severely criticised for inaccuracy (in 
Acts vi. 3 ‘“‘ ye ’’ was substituted for ‘‘ we’’). 
In 1911, according to Book Prices Current, a 
copy was sold at Sotheby’s for £300. This 
copy was embellished with 96 plates ‘‘ after 
old masters’’ engraved by C. Vischer, and 
according to the catalogue was thought to be 
& presentation copy for Charles Il. In 
Loftus ‘Century of Bibles’ (1872) it is 
noted that the inconvenient size—greater 
than the inconvenient folio of 1611—is re- 
ferred to in Pepys (27 May, 1667). In Cot- 
ton’s ‘ Editions of the Bible’ (1852) it is 
stated that presentation copies were given 
by John Ogilby to several public bodies, and 
special dedications were printed for each, in 
addition to the usual dedication to King 
Charles II]. The British Museum has mag- 
nificently bound copies, which presumably 
were presentation copies, but none that I 
inspected had the 96 engravings by C. 
Vischer. I possess a copy with these en- 
gravings. This copy is bound up with the 
Book of Common Prayer, without printer’s 
name or colophon, but dated 1660—and in- 
cludes the Apocrypha. 

It will be noted that the title page does not 
refer to the 96 plates by C. Vischer. Copies 
of volumes without these do not sell for much. 
Copies are in most public libraries, but 
whether any have the plates, I cannot say. 
The ‘‘ chorographical sculps,’’ by J. Ogilby, 
are few and unimportant. Can any reader 
tell me of copies in existence with the 96 
plates ? 


“cs 


Wii.1am Woop. 


SS. RELATING TO SCOTTISH 
CATHOLICS.—A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January, 1864, mentions 
the following MSS. (1) ‘The Scots Monas- 
teries in Germany,’ MSS. of the late James 
Dennistoun of Dennistoun (1803-1855) in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. (2) 
‘Necrologium Monasterii Scotorum Sti. 
(3) ‘ Germania 





Jacobi Ratisbonensis’ MS. 
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Christiana,’ MS. by Dom  Bonifacius 
Strachan, O.S.B. (4) ‘ Monasticon Scoti- 
cui,’ Ms. by Dom Marianus Brockie, O.S.B. 
(1687-1755). 
Have any of these been printed ? 
are the last three? 
JouN B. WaAlNEWRIGHT. 
A RMOURERS.—When was a Corps of 
Armourers formed in the Army, and what 
was its connection with the old City Guild 
of Armourers? Any information regarding 
the old Guild would be much appreciated. 
Ma ee. 2 
(GERTIFICATES OF PRESBYTERIAN 
ORDINATIONS.— During the Common- 
wealth, at the end of the ordination cere- 
mony, the Presbyterians made out certifi- 
cates, signed, and handed them to the newly- 
ordained. I should be glad to know of the 
existence of any of these in any part of 
England, ‘with permission, if possible, to 
have a copy made. From a copy of one 
in Calamy, it seems that none of the lait) 


Where 


signed. That is what I wish to investigate. 
G. W. WalIne. 
58, Frenchgate, Richmond, Yorks. 


welt WHITMAN AND POPE.—In an 

uncollected magazine article, ‘ Some 
Fact-Romances,’ in The Aristidean, New 
York, 1845, Walt Whitman writes: 

Pope’s lady friend was charmed with Plu- 
tarch, until she found that he was an authentic 
biographer—so-called—and then she threw his 
works away. 

1 do not find this through the indices of 
the standard edition of Pope, nor of Spence’s 
‘ Anecdotes.’ Can any reader help me trace 
this? It is possible Whitman is in error 
about its being a friend of Pope. 

THomas OLLIVE 
14 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(CH URCH VESTRIES. — When were these: 
/ first instituted and vestry meetings first 
held in England and Wales? 


Masport. 


J. Evans 
Velindre. 

ERALDIC.—A, a gentleman, obtains 
grant of arms (his ancestors being either 
ignorant or indifferent on the matter, and 
contenting themselves with the use of a coat 
of arms that they had themselves assumed). 
An ancestor on the female side, B, who 
lived in the 17th century, and from whom 
A has a proved and recorded descent, was, 
on the other hand, of a long armigerous: 

ancestry, and bore, by right, a coat of 
quarterings. This B died without male 
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issue (the last male heir of his line), leaving 
two daughters and co-heiresses, from one of 
whom A is derived. 
Has A any right to bear B’s quarterings ? 
C. 8. C. (B/C). 
ALLOWES: PEARCE: ROTHERY. — 
Chambre Hallowes, Captain 29th Foot, 
was born 1719, died at Pleasley, Derbyshire, 
November, 1774. He married first a lady 
unknown, who died in Chequer Lane, Dub- 
lin, in July, 1763, secondly, Ann, daughter 
of Sir Kdward Pearce, and grand-daughter 
of General Pearce, Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland: she died in Grafton St., Dublin, 
September, 1766. 
St. Audoen’s, Dublin, 3 Feb., 1769, Mabel 
Rothery, who died June, 1774. Wanted: 
the dates and places of the first two mar- 
viages and the parentage of the three wives. 
Lorton WILson. 


PRADESM EN’S TICKETS. — Has any 
reader information as to the card, or 
ticket issued by John Stewart, linen 
draper, of Bond Street. He appears in 
the rate books of 1749. 

T. R. THomson. 
Corstorphine House, Lumberhurst. 


‘TEWART OF GARTH.—Can any reader 

refer me to a printed or MS. pedigree of 
this family? The family is descended from 
James, natural son of the ‘‘ Wolf of 
Badenoch,’’ who built Garth Castle. Major- 
General David Stewart (1772-1829) of whom 
there is a notice in the ‘D.N.B.,’ was of 
this family. 

T. R. THomson. 


IEUT.- COLONEL JOHN ~~ CROSS: 
MEDALS. —- Can any reader say where 
the present resting place is of the medals and 
decorations awarded to Lieut.-Colonel John 
Cross, of Dartan, Co. Armagh, 52nd Regi- 
ment, 1805-31, and subsequently 68th Regi- 
ment; viz., the Military General Service 
Medal, 1808-14 (Peninsula), with 10 bars; 
the Waterloo Medal; and the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order ? 
R. B. Crosser, 
Lient.-Colonel. 
‘RITICISM OF GRAY.—I should be glad 
if any reader would kindly refer me to 
any critical essay on Gray’s poems. T have 
seen a book mainly devoted to a criticism 
of the ‘ Elegy,’ and would like to know the 
name of its author. 
H. J. AyLrrre. 


20, College Road, Brighton. 
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FRANCIS FAMILY. — The will of Evan 

Francis of Christchurch, Monmouthshire, 
bears a seal with the coat of Klidur: Arg. 
a fesse sable between three ravens ppr. The 
will of Jacob Francis, also of Christchurch, 
was sealed with the crest of the Aubreys of 
Llanbrithid, viz., an eagle’s head erased or 
(motto Solem fero), A Richard Aubrey of 
Lianbrithid Wark, Glamorgan, married 
(circa 1540) Crisly, daughter of Philip ap 
Klidur, of Lilandilo-Fawr. Another mem- 
ber of the Francis family was Philip Francis, 
brother to Jacob, who owned the Bryngwyn 
property, situated in Christchurch, and who 
died in 1716. Vhilip is a name frequently 
occurring in the Irancis family. The seals 
seem to show that the Francises claimed 
descent from Richard Aubrey and Crisly, 
daughter of Philip ap Elidur. Can your 
readers give any information with regard to 
the connection? 1 shall be most grateful for 
particulars. 

F. E. Liueweiiyn Jones. 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Cardiff. 


BROTHER OF MAJOR ANDRE’S.— 

The ever-interesting story of Major André 
crops Up occasionally in various odd ways— 
the latest, a story of Indian captivity at 
Detroit, in 1792. The narrator, a boy about 
thirteen, speaks of being very kindly treated 
by a British officer, Lieut. André, brother of 
the unfortunate Major André, and describes 
him as ‘‘ the handsomest man I ever saw”’: 
a description which fits the Major, and was 
actually used by a spectator of his execution. 
But the boy evidently referred to Lieut. C. 
S. Andrews, 24th Infy., then at Detroit. 

Sargent, in his ‘Life of Major John 
André,’ says George III made William L. 
André, brother of John, a baronet; that he 
married, had one son, and died at Dean’s 
Leaze, Hants, Nov. 11, 1802. He would 
have been about 52 years old, and is said 
to have ‘‘ survived his son, who was a direc- 
tor of the London Assurance Co.”’ 

This seems impossible; allowing the son 
to have been born in 1783, he could not have 
been old enough to be a Director. Are the 
dates correct? Can anyone give any infor- 
mation about William L., his son and the 
dates at which they died? 

W. Aspatt. 


UST OF CHARLES I, FIFE HOUSE, 
WHITEHALL.—Does this bust, said to 
he the work of Velasco, still exist ? 
J. ARDAGH. 
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YAMUEL IREL AND. — Father of "the 

Shakespearian fabricator. Died at 8, Nor- 

folk Street, Strand, on or before June 15, 

1800, and in that month. Where was he 

buried? St. Clement Danes’ register has 

been searched but without success. Where 
was he born? and who were his parents? 
G. Hiiper Lists. 


[LLIAM HENRY IRELAND. — The 
Shakespearian fabricator. He stated 
that he was christened ‘‘ William Henry.”’ 
Registers of Christchurch, Spitalfields and 
St. Clement Danes have beeen seached under 
the surnames of ‘‘ Irwyn,’’ ‘‘ Irwin,’ ‘ Tre- 
land”’ and ‘‘ Freeman.’’ He was born on 
Aug. 2, 1775. The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives 1777, on 
the authority of Malone, but the date and 
the authority are errors. Malone himself 
gives 1775 in a volume he has annotated and 
which bears his signature, the book being 
now in the B.M. Where was Ireland 
christened? When and where did his first 
wife, Alice, die? When and where did he 
marry his second wife, widow of Captain 
Bayly, R.N.? Captain Bayly died Nov., 
1804. 
G. Hiiper Lists. 
Essex. 


** Sweetdown,” Rayleigh, 


KFA4ts: USE OF CAPITALS.—In the 
tenth line of the ‘ Ode to Maia,’ ‘‘ Save 
the quiet Primrose and the span,’’? why 


‘ primrose ’ 
a capital P? 


* in every edition printed with 


J. W. N. 


HITE CONDUIT HOUSE, PENTON- 
VILLE.—In The Times of May 12, 1825, 
there was recorded a balloon ascent from 
these gardens. Cunningham describes the 
gardens and Timbs states that the new road 
went through them but neither exactly defines 

the site. Where were they ? 
WatrTer E. 


AMES BOSWELL THE YOUNGER. 
©’ Where and when in 1778 was he born? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ v. 438 does not answer 
this question. 
G. F. R. B. 


IR RICHARD: BLACKMORE, PHY- 
7 SICIAN AND POET.—The date of his 
birth and the name of his mother are de- 
sired. When and whom did he marry? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v., 129, states 
there is a monument in Boxted Church to 
the memory of Blackmore and his wife. 

G. F. R. B. 


GAWTHORP. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. — 
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YOWS ON BANK-NOTES.—In an vc 
on ‘The Cardiganshire Butter Man’ 
the Red Dragon for 1882, I find the follow. 


ing : 
When all was arranged, and the price 
settled, and the gold handed over, yellow as 


the butter, or bank notes—the Brecon, or the 
Liandovery with its cow being preferred to 
crisp Bank of England—then was the butter 
man a happy man. 

Are any of these bank-notes, with their 
cows, to be found in any collection? What 
is the history of a cow appearing on a bank- 
note ? 

R. Heperr Wattace. 


(OW-DUNG AS FUEL. — Is this still 

' gathered and used in any part of the 
British Isles? I understand that the cakes 
of cow-dung were called ‘‘ Cassons,’’ the 
making of them ‘‘ cassoning’’ and stacks of 
them ‘‘chums.’? What were the names of 
the shovel used in gathering cow-dung, and 
the wooden square frames used in shaping 
the cassons ? 

R. Hepcrer Watrace. 


YONG WANTED:—The song, ‘f Fair Hebe I 
left ” (mentioned at cxlvii. 444 and ante, 
p. 12), was sung to the tune of ‘ Pretty Polly 


Can any reader supply the words and 
latter song? 


Oliver.’ 
date of the 


Holton le 


G. S. Gipsoys, 


Moor, Lincoln. 


WANTED: — 


ad among 1.—‘ Manus ad 
clavum, oculus ad eelum.” 


Modern inscrip- 


tion in vestry of Upwaltham church, Sussex. 
G. S. Gippons. 

2. In — Norton’s novel, ‘f Old Sir Doug- 
las,’”’ ch. are these words :—*‘ The truth of 


a beautiful ‘saying of one now lost and gone, 
namely, that * God who makes such various 
degrees of weakness and strength in this world 
of ours, never yet made anything so weak that 


' it will not seek to defend what it loves.’ 


“é 


It has heen suggested that the ‘ one now 
lost and gone ”’ was the author’s sister, Helen 
Selina (1807-1867) Countess of Dufferin and 
Countess of Gifford. This seems likely. Can 
it be proved? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

3. Who are the authors and where may be 
found the full texts of :— 

(a) In sad and ashey 
I sigh, I groan, I pine, 
and 

(b) Through the wood, 

Follow and find me— 

Seek every hollow, and search every dell. 

I leave not the print of a footstep behind me, 

And those who would find me 

Must search for me well, . . . ete. 

Joun Lecky. 


weeds, 
I mourn... &e. 


through the wood, 


Putney. 
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Replies. 
CAPTAINS OF LONDON “TRAYNED 
BANDS,” 1588. 
(cxlviii. 369). 
shee following tentative identifications of 
eight of the twenty-five captains named 
by Lieut.-Colonel Leslie are submitted for 
consideration. Where, owing to the descrip- 
tion ‘‘ Merchant ‘Taylor,’ rather than 
“ Haberdasher,’’ the suggested identity may, 
perhaps, be inacceptable, the idea of near kin- 
ship, at least, may be entertained. 
Anxys, Benjamin, free denizen of London. 


—Probably identical with Benjamin Anes, | 


eldest son of Dunstan Anes, by his wife Con- 


stance, dau. of Symon Ruyse, the father, | 


Dunstan, being ‘‘ Purveyour for the Queenes 
Matyes Grocery,’’ and 2nd son of George 
Anes, of Valladolid, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Rotriges (Rodriguez), this descent presum- 
ably explaining Benjamin’s description as 


* “free denizen’? (‘ Visit. Lond.,’ 1568, Harl. | 


doe. ) 
BarxE, Geo., haberdasher 
There were three of the name, 


merchant. — 
spelt, in 


Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ Barnes, the | 


first two, father and son, being Lord Mayor 
of London. 
Kt., cr. 1549, Lord Mayor, 1552, by his wife, 
Alice Brooke, of Shropshire, had a son, Sir 
George Barne, Kt., cr. 11 June, 1587, Ld. 
Mayor, 1587, Citizen and Haberdasher. He 
is probably the Captain of the Trayned 
Bands, 1588. By his wife, Anne, dau. of 
Sir Wm. Garrard, of London, Kt., he had 
one dau. and eight sons, of whom the eldest 
Sir Wm. Barne, of Woolwich, Kt., cr 23 
July, 1603, m. Anne, dau. of Edwin Sandys, 
Archbp. of York (‘ Visit. Lon.’, 1568, and 
Westr. Abbey, Reg’, p. 188, f.n). The 
second son, third of the name, was George 
Barne, who may, perhaps, be identical with 
George Barnes, b. 1580, of St. Michael-le- 
(merne, haberdasher, bachr., 22, whose lic. 
to marry Jane Preston, is dated 18 Nov., 
1602 (Chester’s Mar. Lic.). 

Brecner, William, haberdasher merchant. 
—He may, perhaps, be the Wm. Beecher, 
4th son of Henry Beecher, of London, Alder- 
man, by his 1st wife Alice, 2nd dau. of Thos. 
Heron, of Croydon. 

Gort, Gerard, haberdasher merchant.—He 
may be identical with, or of near kin to, the 
Gerrard Gore, of London, Alderman and Mer- 
chant Taylor, who d. 11 Dec., 1607 (‘ Visit. 
Lond.,’ 1633-5). His son, entered as Gerrard 
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Sir George Barne of London, | 
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| Gore, third son of Gerard, b. Sept., 1594, 
| was adm, to Merchant Taylors’ School, Oct., 
| 1605. ‘There was another Gerrard Gore, b. 
| 1595, adm. to this School, April, 1607, de- 
| scribed in a footnote as Gerard Gore, of 
Godalming, where he d. 20 Dec., 1682, aged 
87. 

Lez, Thomas, haberdasher merchant.—He 
may be of kin to Humphrey Lee, of London, 
Haberdasher, living 1634, mentioned in the 
Visit. of London, 1634-5; and though no son 
Thomas is there given, the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School Reg. has the admission, 19 Nov., 
1582, of Thos. Lee, s. of Humphrey, mer- 
chant taylor. 

OrFLeyY, Robert, haberdasher merchant.— 
There are so many of this name that con- 
fusion is all too easy. The Visit. of Lond., 
1568, under ‘ Fifield, alias Lowe,’ mentions 
Robert Offley, of London, who had a son, 
Thomas Offley, by his wife Mary, 5th dau. 
of Thos. Lowe, Alderman of London, and 
free of the Haberdashers (descr., under Col- 
ston,’ as Sir Thos. Lowe, Kt.),“by his wife 
Anne, 2nd dau. of Gabriell Colston, of Lon- 
don, Fishmonger, whose 3rd dau. Eliz. Col- 
ston, m. 1st, ‘‘ Henrye Parvish, of London, 
Marcht.’’ This last may be the ‘‘ Henry Par- 
| vis, Haberdasher Merchant,’’ Capt. in the 
Trayned Bands, 1588, of Lr.-Cot. Lrsiir’s 
List. The above Robert Offley is likely to be 
| the man of that name, a citizen and merchant 
taylor, decd., whose son Thomas, b. 1 May, 
1602, was adm. to Merchant Taylors’ Sch., 
1610-1. Possibly a brother of Robert, was 
William Offely, late of St. Lawrence Pount- 
ney, merchant taylor, deceased, whose son 
Robert, born c., 1582, had a licence for mar- 
riage granted 5 Oct., 1601 (Chester’s Mar. 
Lic.). See Wilson’s ‘ Hist. of the Parish of 
St. Lawrence Pountney.’ A collateral ances- 
tor, probably, was Sir Thos. Offley, Mer- 
chant Taylor, and Lord Mayor of London, 
1557, who d. 29 Aug., 1582. His only son 
and heir was Henry, who, by his wife Mary, 
dau. of Sir John White, Kt., had a son 
Thomas (Visit. of London, 1568). The 
family is referred to under the name Shore, 
in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846, in The 
Genealogist, VI., and frequently in the re- 
cently-issued volumes of Farington’s Diary. 

StroppErD, Nicholas, free of the Salters.— 
He is probably to be identified with the 
second son, by Anne, dau. of ‘‘ Henry Herd- 
son, of London, Esq., renupta. .. Barker,’’ of 
George Stoddard, Citizen of London, son 
and heir of William Stoddard, of Lon- 
don, Gent., by Emma Cheeseman—de- 





| 
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scribed as ‘‘ Nicholas Stoddard, 2 sonne, 
miles.’? He had an elder brother, Richard; 
and married the unnamed dau. of ‘‘ Thomas 
Kden, de com. Suff. militis,’’ by whom he 
had a son and heir, William and four daus. 
(Visit. of Lond., 1568.). 

Henry Curtis. 

2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. 

Crosby Place, Bishopsgate, built by Sir 
John Crosby on land leased in 1466 from the 
nuns of the Benedictine Priory of St. Helen, 
after a century during which, not to mention 
the Duke of Gloucester (Richard III.), it 
had several highly distinguished owners and 
occupants, in 1566 came into the hands of 
William Bond, alderman. That worthy 
citizen made it his home, and increased it in 
height by building a turret on the top, which 
long before the removal of the hall to Chel- 
sea, had disappeared. He died in 1676, Sir 
Thomas Gresham being a witness of his will. 
He left the mansion to his widow Margaret 
for life, and she ecentinued to reside there 
with her second son, Martin. In 1594 the 
Bonds sold it to the rich Sir John Spencer, 
who also owned Canonbury. 

Martin was the captain of Train-bands 
whose name occurs in Lrrut.-Cont, LEsLIE’s 
list, and about him the following facts are 
not without interest. As leader of the Alders- 
gate contingent, he was present in 1588, when 
Queen Elizabeth reviewed her citizen soldiers 
at Tilbury Camp, and on a quaint monu- 
ment in St. Helen’s Church he is figured 
sitting in armour at the door of his tent. 
To spectator’s left, a page holds his horse, 
while two sentinels are guarding the en- 
trance. He died in 1643, being then of the 
parish of St. Katherine Cree. It is a 
curious fact that there is an almost precisely 
similar monument in the church of Barking, 
Essex, to Sir Charles Montagu, who died in 
1625, and may or may not have also been at 
Tilbury when England was stirred to the 
core by the threats of the Spanish Armada. 
Martin Bond laid the foundation stone of a 
new Aldgate in 1607. Some Roman coins 
were found on the site, and he had copies of 
two of them carved in stone, and’ placed on 
the outer side of the gate. Besides being twice 
M.P. for London, he was treasurer and a 
benefactor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where his portrait remains, also a pewter 
inkstand presented by him with his name and 
the date, 1619. His collateral descendants 
still flourish. Not long ago one of them 
named his infant son Martin. 

Partie Norman. 
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In St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, there 
is a wall monument with the following 
inseription :— 

Memorize Sacrunt. 

Neere this place resteth ye body of ye worthy 
Cittizn & Solder Martin Bond Esq son of Will 
Bond Sherite & Alderman of London. He was 
Captaine in ye yeare 1588 at ye Campe at 
Tilbury & after remained cheite Captaine oj 
the trained Bandes of this Citty until his death, 
He was a Marchant Adventver & free of ye 
Company of Haberdasher, He lived to the 
Age of 85 yeares and Dyed in May 1643. 

His Pyety Prudence Covrage and Charity, 
have left behinde him a Never Dyeing Mony. 
ment. 

His arms on the monument are Argent, a 
cheveron sable with three bezants thereon and 
the Merchant Venturers‘ Company’s arms.— 
From ‘Survey of London,’ vol. ix. ‘The 
Parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate’ (part 1). 

1f Edmond Pensall named in the list is a 
misprint for Kdmund Persall, Master of the 
Grocers’ Company at the period named, I 
possess a good deal of information about him. 
In the latter part of his life he was involved 
in many Chancery suits under the name of 
‘* Peshall,’’ the form adopted by Tiis nephew, 
Sir John Peshall, on being created a baronet 
in 1611. He was born c. 1538 and died at 
the end of March, 1629. 


RoBekt PRARSALL. 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
SCAN OMODU. 


(exlviii. 183, 250, 351; see also ‘ Binchester 
and Vinovia,’ exlvii. 278, 321). 
ME: 


ANSCOMBE is a serious student of 
the Arthurian Legend and gifted with a 
silver pen that would fain lure us from the 
narrow path of history into the wilds of 
romance. He therefore complains that I sum- 
marily dismissed ‘‘ Hama Rex Britannie” 
as an historic myth. Of course I did. 
Hama’s title alone condemns him; his pedi- 
gree is impossible; his single record is 
questionable, and if we are to accept his date 
there is an end of Mr. ANSCOMBE’S case. 
Under exlvii. 321, I have already given some 
of the technical objections raised when Mr. 
AnscoMBE read his two papers to the British 
Numismatic Society, but I notice that he does 
not even quote the reference; and although 
the full report of the meeting was printed and 
sent to him at the time, February, 1921, he 
nevertheless wrote, cxvlii. 278, that the Duke 
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of Cambenet was known to numismatologists 


as Scan Omothu, and that a medal of his, 
preserved in the British Museum, was rightly 
regarded as the earliest English coin. 

The piece is one of a numerous class of 
ornaments in vogue about the year 600 bear- 
ing the same or similar devices, and often 
the maker’s, or owner’s, name in runes upon 
them. They have a barrel-shaped loop for 
attachment to necklaces, and are found so 
attached in burials of that period. Several 
of them are illustrated and described in the 
‘Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities,’ issued 
by the British Museum authorities in 1923, 
and are there shown to be of not earlier date 
than a.D. 600. 

Shortly, the case we are expected to accept 
seems to me to be a mere chain of improbable 
hypotheses, such as the following, That one 
of these pendants of a.p. 600, although there 
is no evidence that it was even found in Eng- 
land, is the earliest English coin. That it 
was issued by the leader of the Britons to 
commemorate a supposed victory over the 
Saxons at Winchester about a.p. 450. That 
instead of inscribing it in the usual Roman 
form then known:to the Britons, he adopted 
the unknown lettering and language of the 
enemy, the invading Saxons. That the reason 
for this was that he might have been of Ger- 
man descent. That the name ‘‘ Scanomodu ”’ 
was not that of the usual jeweller or owner, 
but his own. That, although written as one 
word, this is disclosed by dividing it into two, 
Scan Omodu, and reading them as Scan 
Améthu. Finally, that the name Scan is 
preserved to us as ‘‘ Eustace’ in the ‘ Morte 
@’ Arthur.’ 

So also of the similar ornament, the Hama, 
or as we read it the Hada, pendant. Instead 
of being of a.p. 600 its date is to be 465. 
Although found in Friesland, it commemor- 
ates, again in German runes, an imaginary 
victory by Hama, ‘ King of Britain,’’ at 


Vandogara, now Bonchester in Roxburgh- | 


shire. The battle of Vandogara is arrived 


at from the initials v G in the exergue, | 


although, as our President observed, they are 
really the second and third letters of 
the usual inscription ave op in the exergue 
of the Roman prototype. That Hama, 
although he uses no title here, was really the 
“Hama Rex Britannie ” of the ‘ Historia 
Danica,’ Camaor seneschal of Orberique, 
Widsith author of the ‘ Traveller’s Lay,’ and 
Duke Cambines of the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur.’ 

I wonder if any one of the authorities of 
the last century, quoted by Mr. ANSCOMBE 
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in support of his reading of the third rune 
in this name as M, ever saw any more of the 
original than its sketch in Stephens? But 
the two modern authorities he mentions must 
know the pendant well, and he admits that 
they read it as D. Mr. Parsons was quite 
‘unaware of this fact when, from the im- 
pression of the ornament brought by Mr. 
ANSCOMBE, he also read it as D, and for com- 
parison he exhibited a photographic fascimile 
of a coin of Peada, King of Mercia, 655-6, 
which showed a very similar form of the 
letter. But to those who see nothing his- 
torical in the relic the problem of M or D is 
solely epigraphic. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


THE COTSWOLD GAMES (cxlviii. 277, 
316, 539, 358).— It is of bibliographical 
interest to record that a copy of * Annalia 
Dubrensia’ which has given rise to recent 
correspondence in ‘N, & Q.,’ and was sold 
at Sotheby’s rooms .of May 26 last (lot 328), 
provides possible evidence of the date of the 
second issue of this book, a point which for 
many years has been a matter of more or 
less conjecture. This copy, though cata- 
logued as the “‘ first edition,’’ is the later 
(second) issue, as shown by the copperplate 
frontispiece (in place of the woodcut) and 
certain additions to the text. But its great 
interest and significance lies in the auto- 
graph inscription, which, very happily, was 
written below the two lines to the Epistle 
which show that this later issue was pub- 
lished by Dr. Thomas Dover, grandson of 
Robert Dover, to whom ‘the collection of 
verses was addressed. The autograph in- 
scription was as follows: 
The gift of my worthy friend Doctor 
Thomas Dover, 1736. Peter Thompson. 
May it not be fairly assumed that this 
issue was actually printed in 1736 and this 
particular copy given to Peter Thompson 
immediately on publication? And in fur- 
ther support of this date is it altogether 
a mere coincidence that the inscription is 
written exactly one hundred years after the 
appearance of the original work? It is 
quite probable that Dr. Dover chose the 
centenary year as an appropriate time to 
perform ‘‘ his Duty to perpetuate the Mem- 
ory of that Good Man his Grandfather.’’ 
The very use of the words ‘‘ Duty” and 
‘* Memory ”’ suggest that one hundred years 
having passed since the original publication 
of a book which it is evident was valued 
in a sentimental way was considered a suit- 
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able time to celebrate the occasion. A ques- 
tion arises as to the custom of observing 
centenaries of events, undoubtedly more fre- 
quent to-day than formerly. The earliest 
reference in the Oxford Dictionary of the 
meaning of the word in this sense is dated 
1788. Perhaps earlier instances of the cus- 
tom have become known since. The corres 
pondence on the point in ‘N. & Q.’ many 
years ago has been read. 
Roranp AvsTIN. 
AKER, OF SHELLEY, ESSEX (exlviii. 
334, 376).—Perhaps the following refer- 
ence may eventually prove of use in regard 
to the above family :—- 
Class Cat. of Mss., under Wilis, 33613, f. 
112, Brit. Museum. Copy Will of John 


Baker of Tenterden, dat. ? Oct., 1537. 
tT DR Jas 
‘SMHORNEPOWLE ”’ (exlviii, 370). — 
According to the ‘N.E.D.’ (ef. 


‘Thirlepoll’) this is another name for a 
whale. Many variants are given, as 
‘‘ thornepole ’’ and ‘‘ thornpool,’’ as well as 
several quotations and references. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UNERAL RIGHT OF WAY AND TOLL 
(exlviii. 246, 303, 341, 375, 395).—From 
the chapter on Folk-lore of the County of 
Durham contributed by Mrs. Newton W. 
Apperley to ‘Memorials of Old Durham,’ 
edited by Henry R. Leighton, F.R.Hist.S., 
1910, I cull the following :— 
The coffin must be carried to the church by 
the old-established ‘‘ Church-road,” and_ the 
notion still prevails that the way over which 
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| of which I give copies below. 


a body is carried to its burial thereby becomes | 


a highroad. Therefore in the case of private 
roads or bridges (the Prebend’s Bridge at 
Durham certainly), a small toll is levied when 
a funeral procession passes over it. 

It will be seen that here is a very definite 
pronouncement of a toll being demanded for 
taking a corpse over the Wear at Durham 
by the Prebend’s Bridge. A funeral proces- 
sion going from the Cathedral to Bow Ceme- 


tery would proceed by this bridge as the | 
| probably otherwise inaccessible except at the 


most convenient way, and as Mrs. Apperley 
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AMES’S POWDERS (exlviii. 351, 390).— 
In my Catalogue 899 ‘Old Medical 
Books,’ Nos. 66 and 67, I described two 
items relating to James’s Fever Powders, 
I shall be 
pleased to place the documents at the disposal 
of your correspondent. 


James (Robert). A Dissertation on Fevers 
and Inflammatory Distempers. For J. Ney- 
berry: London 1748. ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog, 
Vol. x, p. 657. ‘“‘ In both works [the above and 
“A. Treatise on Gout ”’] the chief object is to 
draw attention to his own method of cure, 
which is praised, without being clearly de 
scribed. It consisted in the administration of 
a powder and of a pill... ” p. 6 oe ee 
The chief constituents of James’s powder were 
phosphate of lime and oxide of antimony, and 
it resembled closely the present pulvis anti- 
monialis of the British Pharmacopoeia. (Gar- 
rod. Materia Medica, 1874, p. 60). It had a strong 
diaphoretic action, and was frequently pre 
scribed in cases of raised temperatures of all 
kinds, and of inflammatory pain. . (Dr. 
Samuel] Johnson never gave up his early 
friendship for him [James], and once observed 
of him, ‘No man brings more mind to his 
profession. . . . In the Life of Edmund 
Smith . Johnson says, ‘I enjoyed many 
chearful and instructive hours . . . with Dr. 
James, whose skill in physick will long be 
remembered.’ ” 


James (Robert). The Case of Baker versus 


James. Contemporary Copies of Four Affida- 
vits, written on eight pages foolscap. ‘“ The 
Publick Office,’ 1752. James took out a 


patent for his Fever Powder (which, it is 
alleged, afterwards cost Goldsmith his life), 
and Walter Baker, being the proprietor of 
another similar preparation, endeavoured to 
get James’s patent annulled, on the ground 
that the recipe was stolen. Baker’s side of 
the case, supported by the documents, is acces- 
sible in a pamphlet entitled “ Affidavits and 
Proceedings of Walter Baker upon his Petition 
to the King in Council te vacate the Patent 
obtained for Dr. Robert James for Schwan- 
berg’s Powder, London, 1753,” and contains 


‘numerous affidavits, in, support of his case. 


knew Durham very well indeed, her state- | 


ment can he accepted as true. 
H. ASKEw. 


Is there any record of a funeral proces- 


sion being allowed to pass through the | 


grounds of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton? 
T have always understood that it had never 
been allowed because the passing of a corpse 
would make the road a public right = way. 
J. H. H. 


| 
{ 
| 


| 
{ 


So far as we have been able to trace, no 
account of James’s side of the question has 
been published, and therefore the documents 
here offered, which are in James’s favour, are 


Record Office, where the originals are probably 
preserved. The documents, briefly, are (1) 4 
deposition as to the efficacy of James’s powder 
and describing the symptoms produced by. it. 
(2) testifying to the uselessness of. and ba 


effects resulting from taking Baker’s Powder. 
(3) to the same effect as No. 2.__(4) to the effect 
that in the manufacture of Preparations © 
Antimony, very slight differences in the mode 
of composition, produce widely different results. 
James TREGASKIS. 
66, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
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NOTES 


OURS TO THE ANTIPODES” 

(exlvili. 187, 251, 265). —- Sir Squire 
Bancroft, in his ‘ Kmpty Chairs,’ at p. 128, 
says that the late Lord Fisher accepted an 
invitation to dine with him in these words: 

“On the 15th, with pleasure. Yours till 
hell freezes, J F.”’ 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
a: KOSH (12 S. xi: 177).— At an 
inquest at Sheffield reported in the 
Times of 21 May, the police produced a 
collection of instruments, including a poker, 
several pieces of rubber piping with a wrist 
guard and iron ends, known locally as 

‘koshes,’’ knives with double edges, short 
pieces of steel resembling bayonets, and a 
razor. The doctor said the wound on the 
scalp might have been caused by the poker. 
Had Plommer been surrounded by a_ body 
of men and been hit on the head by these 
‘“koshes,’? he would have expected to find 
a number of wounds, but he actually found 
none. 

Monsieur J. Manchon in ‘ Le Slang’ has: 

Cosh, s. Afrgot] V[ulgaire] matraque (souple, 
en caoutchone, armée de plomb); v. frapper a 
coups de matraque, 

JOHN B. 
PPITAPHS TO SLAVES (12 S. iv. 323; 

* vy. 26, 81). I recently noted the follow- 
ing inseription on a tablet on the churchyard 
wall at Leston, Kent: 

Buried here Decr. 1787, aged 36 | NESTOR 
a Black, 22 years, a Servant to JAMES RAM- 
SAY, | by robbers torn from his Country and 
enflaved he attached himself to his Mafter, 
hating idle vifiting he was employed con- 
ftantly in his work, being himself careful, 
he suffered not other Servants | to weite his 
property, his neat drefs, his chatte sober Life, 
| his inoffensive manner, subdued prejudice, 
his colour raifed & made friends of his 
acquaintance. | From his humble state, he 
fixed his faith in CHRIST, | and looked up to 


W AINEWRIGHT. 


Heaven for happinefs. Reader use thy ad- 
vantages as this honeft Negroe | did his mis- 
fortunes for a fpur to diligence in duty; | and 


when thy Redeemer comes to Judgement, | thou 
fhall hear pronouneed | well done, thon good 
and faithful Servant; | enter into the joy of 
thy Lord. ! 
J. ARDAGH. 
‘)OW-LICK’’ AND CALF-LICK ” 
 (exiviii, 298). —It may interest your 
correspondent, and perhaps others, - know 
that the term ‘“ cow-lick” is still in use in 
New England for a refractory lock "of hair. 
“ Calf-lick ’? T have never heard. 
STRATTON. 


CHARLES F. 


AND QUERIES. 
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The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of 
George Fox. Edited by Norman Penney. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net). 


Library. 


TPHIS book is published in commemoration of 

the tercentenary of George Fox’s birth. It 
contains three documents, now printed for the 
first time, which form part of the collection of 
Mss. at the Friends’ Reference Library, Dev- 
onshire House. The most important of the 
three is the Short Journal, composed by George 
Fox in 1663-4, while he lay in Lancaster Gaol. 
Vhough it is but a preliminary draft for the 
Great Journal it is much worth perusal, for on 
almost every page there are remarks, incidents, 
or touches of character not included in the 
other, and, in many cases, of interest and 
value. Thus, only here do we see Fox at that 
high moment at Warwick “ when as IL stood 
among ye people the glory and life shined over 
all, and with it I was crowned; and at Ken- 
dal Market when he had silver in his pocket 
and was moved to throw it out amongst the 
people. Additional details about the rough 
usage he and his followers encountered turn 
up fairly frequently. The largest and most 
complete scenes narrated are those of Fox's 
appearance at Westminster Hall and at Lan- 
caster Sessions. Rough and rapid as is the 
telling of the story the familiar George Fox 
stands clear before us, with his exalted en- 
thusiasm, his matter-of-fact acceptance of 
violent persecution; his courage and swiftness 
of recovery from the hardest strokes; his ready 
answers and inflexibility. The people he deals 
with and the occasions notect down have, of 
course, been carefully studied by many workers 
from many points of view. Dr. Penney illus- 
trates the text with copious and most. infor- 
mative notes. 

The Itinerary Journal, second of these docu- 
ments, is contained in two small books, which 
start their history in 1681, and, with a break 
of about ten months between them, continue it 
till Fox’s death. ‘They are not, however, a 
series of daily or periodical entries, but are a 
compilation from earlier writings and travel 
notes—nor is it known who made it. John 
Field. who probably wrote the MS., may have 
heen the compiler or may have been simply the 
copyist. Under a rather forbidding and un- 
readable look, the record contains much pre- 
cious matter for the student of Quakerism. 
George Fox lived to see the friends established 
as an organised society, and to bear a founder's 
part in their organisation. It is for informa- 
tion of this order that the Ttinerary Journa! 
is consulted; as also for some few personal de- 
tails of Fox’s life and light thrown here and 
there upon the occasional _ curiosity of the 
“proud people” or the “ world’s people” 
ahout Quakers and their ania: 

The Itinerary Journal has been in the 

riends’ Reference Library for many years; 
the Haistwell Diary, the third of our docu- 
ments, has but recently come into their 
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possession, trom the library of William Ed- 
ward Forster. It is a fair copy, made by 
Kidward Haistwell, a devoted adherent of 
George Fox and his amanuensis, of documents 
relating to travels in 1677 and 1678, during 
part of which time they were in Holland. his 
diary was used in preparing the first edition 
ot the Journal of George Fox, published in 
1691, and the committee who had the matter 
in hand, treated the copy without much 1e- 
spect. It now adds seventy or eighty names to 
those appearing in the Journal, as well 
fuller accounts of some incidents and of Fox's 
work in London. 


as 


Charles 
net). 


Verse. By 


A Medley of Occasional 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Swynnerton. (Kegan 

4 hago is a little volume full ot 

thoughts, which range unusually wide in 
space and time, from Horace to India, from the 
nursery or the days of early love to folk-lore 
and mediaeval state papers. The last appear 
in the sonnet entitled ‘The Faithless Wite,’ 
inspired by the word Comburenda, which 
stands. written by the clerk on the margin of 

his record of the trial of Juliana de Vauz, 1 

the reign of Edward U1, for the murder 

her husband. The “Surviving figure 

Human Sacrifice’ is the lay sung by little 

village girls standing in noonday heat on a 

hill-top, with rag-dolls which they afterwards 

bury, to implore the gods for rain. There are 

a pretty imitation—with a difference—of Léon 

Montenaeken’s * Peu Chose ’; a well-timed 

fable, ‘Oriental Justice” and many other 

pleasant things with happy phrases in them. 

Thus we liked ‘‘ blushes warm and gay;” and 

“the long underlook of love ” in the poem en- 

titled ‘ Love’s Young Dream.’ But the finest 

lines, we think. in virtue of the striking imagé 
of desolation they convey, are these from the 
first poem in the book: 
And soon our moving tents, no more 
Of life the veil and cover, 
Will lie upon the desert floor, 
When Azrael passes over. 

Folk-Songs of French Canada. Collected and 
Edited by Marius Barbeau and Edwarit Sapir. 
(Yale University Press; London: Milford. 
18s. 6d. net). 

MESRES. Barbeau and Sapir belong to the 

i staff of the Canadian National Museum, 

and the former was led to investigation of 

French Canadian folk-lore by finding that 

knowledge of European traditions was neces- 

sary in order to enable him to separate native 

Huron from intrusive foreign elements. Forty 

Canadian 

in this volume, with the tunes noted and an 

English verse translation of each supplied hy 

M. Sapir. The general introduction gives in- 

dication of the considerable labour in which 

the investigators soon found themselves —in- 
volved, and shows that French folk-lore in 

America is a domain of unexpected richness. 

ales by the hundred and songs by the thou- 

sand have already been gleaned: in fact, with 


de 


graceful | 5. 
sins | displayed 


French folk-songs are put together | 
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the help of collaborators, our compilers haye | 
already been enabled to classify and annotate | 
five thousand song records. ‘This result could 

not have been attained without some valuable 

observations on the part of the collectors 

whose experience does not appear to bear out 

the old theories about ‘‘ mysterious flashes of 

communal spirit’? in folk-songs. They found 

people repeating, and in some degree imitate 
ing, but not creating. Nineteen out of twenty — 
songs are ancient, brought by the seventeenth 

century immigrants from France; the problem 

ot their authorship has to be referred to the 

mother country. As re-discovered in America, 

our students find that the songs approximate in 

metric rules rather to Spanish or Italian poetry 

than’ to written French verse. The singers: 

great gifts of memory, but knew 

littl and would much under-rate the an- 

tiquity of songs. The most accurate among 

them were peasants, lumbermen, and_ fisher. 

folk in remote places, many of whose ex- 

amples were found virtually unchanged since 

the days of Henri IV. Some development into 

work-song is noted, and the first song on the 

list. though political in origin (‘ The Prince 

of Orange ), is a good example of this. We 

have not space to enter on the tempting field 

of discussion of the several songs, where plenty 

of material lies ready both in the specimens 

themselves and in the excellent accounts sever- 

ally preceding them. ‘Le Prisonnier et la 

Fille du Geélier. ‘La Princesse et le Bour- 

reau,’ the ghastly ‘ complainte,” ‘Le Retour 

Funeste ’ with ‘Le Retour du Mari Soldat’ 

are among those which possess the qualities of 

folk-song. ‘ Blanche comme la neige” 

is, in Canada, something of a find. The didac- 

tic and religious examples are crude and more 

or less spoilt versions of ancient ditties fami- 

liar in French folk-song. One called ‘ Le 

Blasphémateur Chatié ’—of which but a single 

version is recorded—seems suspected of being 

a Canadian production upon an old pattern. 

Among the romances here is the old ‘ Fille du 
Roi d’Espagne’; and among curiosities are 
‘La Chanson des Mensonges ’—a link possibly 
with the “ randonnées ”; and ‘Les Corps de 
métiers,’ a satire derived from old France, but 
hardly a folk-song. 

The translations, most of them, are good 
reading. Their fault is strain, or far-fetched- 
ness, in the attempt. we should suppose, to get 
an effect of strength and boldness with some 
appropriate roughness. Compared with the 
originals they will sometimes be found exag- 
gerated; but they are at least never dull, and 
not rarely please by touches of genuine poetry. 


Classic 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


© Marratas De Loser (1538-1616).’ (exlviii. 333).— 
Mr. J. Arpiacu writes: “ Consult La Botaniqne 
en Provence au XVIe siecle, P. Pena et M. de 
Lohel (Ludovic Legré), Marseille, 1399, and M, 
de L’Obel, sa Vie et ses Guvres, Liége, 1875. 
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